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THE SOVIET UNION AND NON-AGGRESSION. 
I. 


T would seem now almost to have become an axiom that an 
unsuccessful Economic Conference should be the occasion for 

a diplomatic victory on the part of the U.S.S.R. Just as the 
only concrete development of the Genoa Conference of 1922 was 
the Treaty of Rapallo, which marked the return of the Soviet Union 
to Europe, so the London Conference of 1933 will be remembered 
by the fact that it was in the course of its deliberations that M. 
Litvinoff negotiated his Conventions for the Definition of the Aggressor 
and thereby took a step which is perhaps the most important in 
European diplomatic history since the Locarno Agreement of 1925. 


This new development has for its point of departure the Litvinoff 
Protocol of February, 1929, whereby the Soviet Foreign Commissar 
provided a piquant counterpart to the Pact of Paris concluded in 
the previous August. At that moment the Soviet Union had 
Treaties of Neutrality and Non-Aggression with Turkey, Persia 
and Afghanistan, on the one hand, and with Germany and 
Lithuania, on the other, and, in addition, had similar Treaties 
somewhat despondently under negotiation with other of the Baltic 
States, and with Poland. 

This system of bi-lateral Treaties, which had originally been 
devised as a counterblast to the Locarno Agreements, was based 
upon the understanding that in the event of either of the Contracting 
Parties being the victim of unprovoked aggression the other would 
remain neutral, and conversely that both parties agreed not to 
attack one another nor to participate in any alliance or political 
agreement with a third party directed against either of them.’ 


The negotiations preceding the Litvinoff Protocol were re- 
markable not only for the reply which the Protocol made to the 
Kellogg Pact, but also for the checkmating by M. Litvinoff of an 
attempt by the Polish Ambassador in Moscow, M. Patek, to bring 
the Baltic States to the signature of the Protocol under the auspices 
of Poland. So great was the success of M. Litvinoff that within the 
space of a few months every limitrophe State to the western and 
southern frontiers of the Soviet Union from Finland to Afghanistan, 
with the remarkable inclusion of Rumania and the uninvited acces- 
sion of the Free City of Danzig, had either signed or adhered to the 
Protocol of Moscow.* 

Satisfied temporarily with this success, M. Litvinoff rested on his 
laurels ; time was on his side and events inevitably played into his 
hands. The appearance of the Nazis as the second largest Party 





(1) Similar Treaties also existed between Turkey and Persia, and Persia and 


Afghanistan. 
(2) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. IV., No. 25, June 9th, 1928. 
(3) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. V, No. 15, February 2nd, 1929. 
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in the Reichstag after the German Elections of September, 1930 
gave Europe a shock which had its immediate repercussions upon 
Soviet foreign relations, and the rapid march of events in Germany 
caused many European States to look with a more friendly eye upon 
the Soviet Union. 

Poland and the Eastern European States looked apprehensively 
at the ever-growing power of the Nazi Party in Germany, and 
became more and more inclined to secure their Eastern frontiers by a 
rapprochement with Moscow and thereby leave their hands free to 
deal with this new phenomenon in Central Europe. France, too, 
anxious alike as to the menace on her own frontier, and on those of 
her Polish and Czechoslovakian allies, whom she was bound by the 
Eastern Locarno Pact to support against aggression, brought her 
influence to bear in advising them to improve their relations with 
the U.S.S.R. 

The result of this new development was a further crop of 
Treaties of Neutrality and Non-Aggression concluded in 1931 and 
1932 with France, Finland, Poland, Esthonia and _ Latvia.' 
Rumania still stood aloof, hampered to a certain extent by internal 
dynastic troubles, but the increasingly earnest tone of the repre- 
sentations made by the Polish Minister at Bucharest were beginning 
to have their effect. It will be remembered that the French 
Government had at the outset made the final conclusion of a Franco- 
Soviet Pact conditional upon the signature of similar treaties by 
both Poland and Rumania. The Soviet-Rumanian Treaty was, 
therefore, the missing link in the chain. Negotiations were con- 
ducted intermittently and agreement was reached upon the general 
lines of a pact, but the question of Bessarabia remained an obstacle 
in the way of final agreement.* 

But the new situation in Germany outran the steps taken to 
counteract it, and with the advent of Herr Hitler and the Nazis to 
power in January, 1933, there was a further manifestation of a 
desire on the part of Europe to reach fundamental understanding 
with the Soviet Union which would ensure the neutrality of that 
Power in the event of an infraction of peace. 

(1) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. VIII., No. 20, March 31st, 1932. 

(2) Rumania required a specific reference to Bessarabia which would signify 
Soviet recognition of her sovereignty and of the Dniester as the frontier, and would 
include the Province in the non-aggression undertaking. The Soviet Government, 
on the other hand, could not agree to this as it would amount to tacit acquiescence 
in the Rumanian “ occupation.’’ M. Litvinoff was, however, prepared to add a 
second paragraph to the first article (renouncing the use of force) laying down that 
any attempt to solve by force any existing territorial or other disputes would be 
a violation of the pact. Direct negotiations having failed, M. Herriot obtained 
from the Soviet Ambassador, on the occasion of the signature of the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty on November 29th, 1932, a reaffirmation of “‘ its pacific intentions towards 
Rumania” and of its willingness to leave the possibility of signature open to 
Rumania for a period of four months. At the same time the Soviet Government 
declared its fidelity to a “ policy of non-recourse to violence for the solution of 
litigious questions as also to its obligations under the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 
1928.” e Rumanian Government, however, insisted on its condition and the 
negotiations were allowed to drop. 
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By this time, however, there had entered into the scheme of 
things a new factor and one which made the desire for an under- 
standing between Europe and the Soviet as keen in Moscow as in 
the Western capitals. The establishment of the Japanese in 
Manchukuo, with its consequent international complications and 
potential hostilities, made the U.S.S.R. as keen to secure her Euro- 
pean frontier and to turn her full attention towards the East as were 
the Eastern European States to ensure the stability of their borders, 
and this concatenation of circumstances resulted in a series of 
developments which reached their climax with the signature in 
July of the conventions to define the aggressor. 


In every scheme of non-aggression which has so far been evolved 
the main difficulty had always been the definition of the aggressor. 
The Geneva Protocol of 1924 had decreed that the party which 
refused to submit its disputes to pacific settlement should be so 
branded. But the Protocol was abortive. The Locarno Agree- 
ments had defined the aggressor as that Power which first moved 
troops into the demilitarised Rhineland Zone. But the Locarno 
Agreements were but local. The search for an adequate definition 
became acute in the latter stages of the second session of the 
Disarmament Conference, and a Sub-Committee on Security was 
appointed to endeavour to find a solution. The agile brain of M. 
Politis produced a Resolution which was subsequently adopted by 
the Committee on May 24th, 1933, which provided that the State 
should be recognised as the aggressor which should first commit 
one of the following actions :— 


(1) Declaration of war on another State. 

(2) Invasion by armed forces of the territory of another State, 
even without declaration of war. 

(3) An attack by its land, sea, or air forces even without declara- 
tion of war, upon the territory, vessels, or flying machines 
of another State. 

(4) A naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State. 

(5) Support accorded to armed bands, which, organised on its 
territory, shall have invaded the territory of another State 
or refused, in spite of the demand of the invaded State, to 
take on its own territory all the steps in its power to deprive 
the bandits aforesaid of all aid or protection. 


M. Litvinoff, upon whose proposals to the Disarmament Con- 
ference the Politis Resolution had largely been based, at once 
adopted the revised formula as an instrument of Soviet foreign 
policy, and, taking advantage of the perturbation occasioned in 
Europe by Nazi foreign policy, seized the opportunity of the gather- 
ing of foreign statesmen at the London Economic Conference to 





(1) The Soviet proposals for Non-Aggression were submitted to the Conference 
on February 6th, 1933. 
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propose to the States parties to the Moscow Protocol that, without 
waiting for the final conclusion of the Disarmament Convention, 
they should adopt amongst themselves the Politis Definition of 
Aggression in the form of a Multi-lateral Convention. This proposal 
was accepted by all with the exception of Finland and Lithuania, 
and a Convention was signed on July 3rd between Afghanistan, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, Turkey and the 
U.S.S.R. accepting the Politis Definition of Aggression with the 
additional undertaking that no consideration of a political, military, 
economic, or any other character should serve as an excuse, or a 
justification, for aggression. An annex to the Convention gave 
further indications whereby an aggressor might be determined. 
Thus it was recorded that no act of aggression should be deemed 
to be justified, inter alia, by any of the following circumstances :— 


(a) The internal condition of a State as, for example, its political, 
economic, or social structure, the alleged defects of its 
administration, disturbances arising from strikes, revolutions, 
counter-revolutions, or civil war. 

(b) The international conduct of a State, as, for example, the 
violation or the danger of violation of the rights or interests, 
material or moral, of a foreign State, or of its nationals, the 
rupture of diplomatic or economic relations, measures of 
economic or financial boycott, differences relative to economic, 
financial, or other obligations to foreign States, and frontier 
incidents not falling under one of the cases of aggression 
indicated in the Politis formula itself. 


Furthermore, it was agreed by the Parties concerned that 
recognition of this formula ‘‘ must never serve to legalise the viola- 
tions of international law which might be implied in the circum- 
stances enumerated above.”’ 


A separate Convention was signed between the U.S.S.R. and 
Lithuania on July 5th, thereby bringing one of the defaulters into 
line, but in the meantime on July 4th a further step had been taken 
in that the Little Entente,? together with Turkey, had signed a fur- 
ther Convention identical with the other two, but containing an 
additional article extending to other countries the right of adherence 
to it. Finland, which had not signed the first Convention, adhered 
to the second on July 23rd, and the Soviet Ambassadors in London, 
Paris and Rome approached the respective Foreign Ministers with 
the suggestion that Great Britain, France and Italy should also 





(1) It is understood that a private understanding was arrived at between M. 
Litvinoff and M. Titulescu that, in all future relations between Rumania and the 
Soviet Union, discussion of the Bessarabian problem should be omitted. 

(2) This same article provided that notification of adherence should be com- 
municated either to Moscow or Angora. It is interesting to note that the Turkish 
Government had given active and valuable assistance to M. Litvinoff in the 
negotiations. 
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adhere. The desire of Moscow to obtain as wide a sphere of adher- 
ence as possible was made clear by the statement to the press by 
M. Litvinoff that ‘ it goes without saying that the Soviet Union is 
ready to sign similar Conventions with any other States irrespective 
of their geographical position and existing relations with itself.’’ 


II. 


It is difficult to emphasise the importance of this new develop- 
ment in Soviet foreign policy and the effect thereof upon the 
European situation as a whole. Primarily, of course, the chief result 
is that of improved Soviet-Polish relations, and this has been in 
progress over a period of some three to four years. Ever since 
the result of the German elections of 1930, Marshal Pilsudski had 
realised the danger to Poland of the inevitable accession to power 
of the Nazi Party and the consequent demand of an awakened 
Germany for an active revision of the Treaty of Versailles. In the 
two years ensuing he had, therefore, directed his policy towards a 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union, a policy which bore fruit in 
the summer of 1933. At the same time he took steps to obtain 
from Herr Hitler a definite statement of German policy towards 
Poland. This was achieved on 4th May when identic statements 
were made by the Reichskanzler in Berlin and the German Am- 
bassador in Warsaw to the Polish Ambassador and Foreign Minister 
respectively, to the effect that it was the intention of the German 
Government to determine its standpoint and action towards Poland 
strictly within the framework of the existing Treaty, and expressing 
the hope that the two countries should examine their common 
interests in an objective manner. 

Though this statement was equivalent to a reaffirmation 
by Germany of her Eastern obligations under the Treaty of Locarno, 
and was thus calculated to ease the tension in Warsaw, Marshal 
Pilsudski was considerably more relieved to receive a few days later 
an indication of the success of his policy towards the Soviet Union. 
This was derived from a series of articles by M. Radek in the 
Izvestia,* declaring it to be the policy of Moscow to oppose treaty 
revision. 

“The way to revision of the predatory Versailles Peace ’’— 
wrote Radek—“ leads through a new world-war. Discussion of 
revision is the smoke-screen behind which Imperialism prepares 
the most terrible and ruthless war that the human brain can 
conceive, a war by comparison with which all the horrors of the 
Imperialistic War of 1914-1918 will pale... The mere fact that 
revision of the Versailles Treaty is linked up with the victory of 
Fascism shows how much this revision could reckon with the 
interests of the masses of nations which are regarded by the 
Fascisti as ‘ lower.’ ”’ 





(1) Appearing between May 12th and 24th. 
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This new orientation of Soviet Foreign Policy has the most 
important potential implications. An assurance of Soviet 
neutrality would make a very substantial contribution to Poland’s 
chances of victory in the event of a clash with Germany in a 
‘‘ preventive ’’ or any other war, and it should be remembered that 
uncertainty about Moscow’s attitude played an important part in 
restraining Poland from aggressive moves at the time of the French 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1924. 

Some few weeks after the publication of the /zvestia articles 
M. Radek paid a visit to Warsaw, in the course of which, at his own 
request, he spent five days in the Polish Corridor making something 
of a study on the spot of one of the principal problems of treaty 
revision in Eastern Europe. 

The rapprochement between the two countries was carried a stage 
further when a high official of the Soviet Commissariat of Education 
visited Warsaw with the object of presenting to the Polish Govern- 
ment a file of the papers published in Russian prisons from 1890 to 
1905, during which time Marshal Pilsudski spent an aggregate period 
of four years in Siberia. In exchange for this the Polish Government, 
not to be outdone, presented to the Lenin Institute in Moscow ail 
the papers and belongings which Lenin had left at Cracow in 1914 
after his hurried departure at the outbreak of the war. 

This “ cultural ” exchange of historic relics was but the prelude 
to a visit of a more important nature. The Chiefs of the Air Staffs of 
the Ukraine and of Soviet White Russia, that is to say the two 
territories of the Soviet Union bordering on Poland, came to Warsaw 
and were taken on a tour of factories and air bases. A return visit of 
Polish Air Chiefs has been arranged for the autumn. 

Propaganda is to play its part in the cementing of this new 
Polish-Soviet friendship, and in September a party of some twenty 
journalists from Moscow will visit Poland, while a corresponding 
number of Polish journalists will return this visit in November. To 
crown all it is already said that early in 1934 Colonel Beck, the 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, will go in his official capacity to 
Moscow, thus returning the visit of M. Chicherin in 1926. 


Should nothing untoward occur to hamper the progress of this 
new rapprochement, the Convention signed in London on July 3rd 
should go a long way to free Poland from any anxiety as to the policy 
of the Soviet Union in the event of hostilities with Germany, and, on 
the other hand, the Soviet Union can turn her attention to her 
Eastern problems with an easy mind as regards affairs in the West. 


Il. 


What, then, is the effect on Europe as a whole of this new 
development of Soviet foreign policy ? Primarily the effect is two- 
fold: the isolation of Germany, and the provision of a counter- 
blast to the Four-Power Pact signed on July 15th. Though it may 
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be argued that Germany has no cause to object to the policy of 
pacification pursued by the Soviet Union, inasmuch as the Treaty 
of Rapallo and the recent extension of the Berlin Agreement of 
1926 served the same ends as the new Convention, this is something 
of a fallacious argument. The fact remains that the Soviet Union 
has come down on the side of ‘‘ No Revision,” and by so doing has 
greatly eased the minds of those anti-revisionist States whose policy 
up till then had been restricted by the uncertainty of the attitude 
of Moscow. The Reichswehr General Staff could heretofore confi- 
dently rely, in the case of hostilities in Eastern Europe, on the fact 
that a considerable part of the Polish forces, and consequently— 
by reason of the Treaty of Alliance of 1926—of the Rumanian forces, 
would be retained on the Soviet frontier, but the Polish-Soviet 
rapprochement and the participation of Rumania in the Conventions 
of July 3rd and 4th has greatly minimised this likelihood. 

The Four-Power Pact created an oligarchy of the Western Powers 
to which Germany was admitted. The new development in Soviet 
policy has created for the U.S.S.R. a position in Eastern Europe 
without peer or rival, and has definitely put her ‘on the map” 
as a leading Power in the diplomatic world. 

The effect upon France and Italy was, by the very reason of 
things, contrary. The isolation of Germany was part of French 
policy, and the fact that a rejoinder had been made to the Four- 
Power Pact, which had never been popular in Paris, was not 
unwelcome to the Quai d’Orsay. Conversely Signor Mussolini, 
whose child the Four-Power Pact was, may well have regarded 
with a certain dismay the appearance of a new factor running 
counter to his policy. For the Four-Power Pact had threatened to 
destroy the French capacity to mobilise the League vote on any 
particular subject, more particularly that of Treaty Revision, and 
the possible support of the Soviet Union for an anti-revisionist 
policy strengthened the hands of France as it weakened those 
of Italy. 

By the force of circumstances the European position of the years 
preceding 1914 is being recreated through the incipient Franco- 
Soviet rapprochement, of which the most recent evidence is the fact 
that for the first time since the Revolution of 1917 there has been 
an exchange of military attachés between Paris and Moscow. Fear 
makes strange bedfellows, and for France Germany represents a 
reason for restoring the Entente with the great Power in Eastern 
Europe. 

IV. 

But it is in the East that the key to the present development 
of Soviet Foreign Policy is to be found. Protected by a screen of 
non-aggression agreements on its Western and Southern frontiers, 
the Soviet Union can now concentrate upon the new situation 
created by the establishment of Manchukuo and the advance of 
Japanese power in the East. 
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The story, however, begins in 1925, and if some space is devoted 
to it here the essential importance of the background must be the 
excuse. On January 21st of that year M. Yoshizawa signed with M. 
Karakhan a treaty providing for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations, the settlement of certain outstanding differences and the 
granting to Japan of important mining concessions in Soviet terri- 
tory. It was rumoured at the time that attached to the treaty was 
a secret agreement, what purported to be the text of which was 
published by a Russian newspaper in Shanghai. By this, in return 
for long-term credits from Japan, the Soviet Government promised 
further mining concessions and recognition of Japan’s “ positive 
policy ’’ in Manchuria.* The existence of this secret agreement was 
officially denied, but the remarkably long-suffering attitude of the 
Soviet Government towards recent developments in Manchuria, 
though clearly also dictated by a desire to avoid a conflict, might 
seem to argue some such pledge to Japan. 


However this may be, and for whichever, or both, of these good 
reasons, the Soviet Government have repeatedly expressed their 
willingness to conclude a pact of neutrality and non-aggression 
with Japan. On December 31st, 1931 the presence of M. Yoshizawa 
in Moscow, on his return to Japan from the Paris Embassy to assume 
the post of Foreign Minister, was seized upon by M. Litvinoff 
to make a proposal. The Japanese Government did not, however, 
appreciate the value of such an agreement, holding that signature 
of the Pact of Paris provided a sufficient guarantee of non-aggres- 
sion, while Japanese military opinion was definitely opposed to an 
undertaking of non-aggression which did not extend to economic 
relations and communist propaganda. Consideration of the sug- 
gestion was, however, promised and there the matter was allowed 
to rest until October, 1932. 


By that time Manchukuo had been established and had been 
recognised by Japan in a Protocol signed on September 15th, which 
in effect amounted to a military alliance. The Lytton Report had 
also been published, and in anticipation of the discussion imminent 
at Geneva it was considered by Soviet officials that the time was 
opportune to renew the suggestions of a pact and press for Japanese 
acceptance. The Japanese Foreign Office, on the other hand, were 
anxious to strengthen Japan’s position at Geneva, and recognition 
of Manchukuo by the U.S.S.R., as a condition of signing the proposed 
pact, might be a valuable diplomatic asset. Preliminary discussions 
on an agreement took place in Tokyo towards the end of October 
between the Foreign Minister of Manchukuo, M. Hsieh Chieh-shih, 
the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, M. Hirota, and the Soviet 
Ambassador in Japan, M. Troyanovsky. It was reported at the same 
time that large Japanese orders for petroleum were being placed in 





(1) Journal de Genéve. October 27th, 1932. 
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Moscow.' The negotiations, however, remained of an exploratory 
character and were eventually abandoned, the Soviet Foreign Office 
holding to its view that signature of a non-aggression pact should be 
preliminary to any discussions and to a decision on the recognition 
of Manchukuo, the Japanese Foreign Office being equally determined 
that the pact, if signed, should form part of a series of agreements, 
including recognition of Manchukuo, the settlement of its boundaries 
and those of Mongolia, of the future of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and of certain questions outstanding in Manchuria. While desiring 
a settlement on its own terms, neither party was prepared to make 
concessions to the other’s views. M. Matsuoka, however, visited 
M. Litvinoff in Moscow, on his way to present the Japanese case at 
the special League Assembly, and discussed the question with him, 
and later the suggestion of a non-aggression pact between the Soviet 
Union and Manchukuo was put forward in the Japanese press. The 
Soviet Union was not to be put off and insisted that no agreement 
could be concluded with Manchukuo unless a pact were signed 
simultaneously with Japan. 

On December 13th, 1932 a note verbale was handed to the Soviet 
Ambassador in Tokyo containing the official reply of the Japanese 
Government to the proposal made by M. Litvinoff to M. Yoshizawa 
in the previous December, stating that Japan was not yet prepared to 
conclude an agreement, but suggesting the formation of a Japano- 
Soviet-Manchukuo frontier commission to deal with any incidents 
which might threaten to disturb normal relations. This suggestion 
the Soviet Union agreed to consider in its reply of January 4th, 1933. 
It repeated its conviction that the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact was a preliminary stage to any agreement for the settlement 
of incidents, in that it would constitute a fundamental guarantee of a 
non-aggressive policy, the strict pursuance of which would remove 
the danger of such incidents. The correspondence was published on 
January 16th by the unilateral action of the Soviet Foreign Office. 


This action in effect served to emphasise the stalemate reached 
between Soviet Russia and Japan. That the advantage of position 
remained with Japan may be surmised from the fact that the Soviet 
offer of a pact still remained, as it were, on the table, and it was one 
of “the principal tasks’’ of the new Soviet Ambassador, as M. 
Yureneff stated on his arrival in Japan in March, to reopen negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression with “da 
puissante nation d’Extreme-Orient qu’est le Japon.’ 


Point has been given to the Soviet anxiety to conclude such an 
agreement by recent developments in the matter of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway—that perennial source of friction. The recent 
dispute between Manchukuo and the Soviet Union regarding the 
withdrawal of rolling-stock, claimed to belong to the railway, was 





(1) Journal de Genéve. October 27th, 1932. 
(2) Le Temps, March 13th, 1933. 
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merely the culmination of a long series of incidents all concerned 
with the railway. But the rolling-stock dispute was, it would seem, 
to judge by the lengths to which the authorities were prepared to go 
—the blocking of the line at the frontier, the stoppage of through 
traffic from Vladivostok, and the delivery of an ultimatum to the 
Soviet Union—utilised by Manchukuo, supported by Japan, to 
force the issue. That the Soviet Government realised the dangers 
of the situation was clear from the proposal for the sale of the 
railway to Japan which came from M. Litvinoff shortly afterwards. 
That this was one of the questions which the Soviet Government was 
unwilling to discuss until after the signature of a non-aggression pact 
is significant. Negotiations regarding the sale opened in Tokyo on 
June 15th between Soviet and Manchukuo representatives, under 
the auspices of Japan, who had preferred to recommend to 
Manchukuo the purchase of the railway. So far, however, they have 
yielded little result, the time having been occupied by long 
discussions regarding the purchase price and the Soviet’s title to 
sell the remainder of the lease. 

There, for the present, the situation in the Far East must be 
left, with the passing comment that the tension between the Soviet 
Union and Japan was seized upon by China as a suitable opportunity 
to renew diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. in December, 1932. 
But there is an important background to the whole of Soviet foreign 
policy in its latest aspect—the steady development of Western 
Siberia, with an ever-increasing transfer of the main centre of 
industry into the Urals.‘ It is important that since the Revolution 
there has been a general swing towards the East. It will be remem- 
bered that Lenin’s doctrine was that the Communist seed should be 
sown in the East. The vigorous pursuance of that policy must 
inevitably, sooner or later, bring the Soviet Union into conflict 
with Japan, avowedly anti-Communist, and never more so than 
under the influence of the present military urge internally and 
externally. With this in mind the significance of the Soviet non- 
aggression policy in the West, and Soviet efforts to extend the cordon 
sanitaire to the East, is obvious. 


V. 


Enough has been said to show the important effect which this 
latest development may have on both Asiatic and European policy, 
and it remains only to consider the position of the U.S.S.R. itself. 
Undoubtedly the internal situation of the Soviet Union had its in- 
fluence on the diplomatic policy, and owing to economic difficulties 
the need to avoid foreign complications was greater than ever. 
This has now been achieved at the double price of Bessarabia and 
the final jettisoning of the Trotsky policy of continuous revolution. 
Herein lies the true inwardness of this new Soviet policy. The hope 





(1) Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society. July, 1933, p. 364. 
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of World Revolution has been, at least temporarily, abandoned, 
and correspondingly, there has been a tacit acceptance of the 
political status quo by the Soviet Union. 


But what has been gained ? Not only the guarantee of peace in 
the West, but also the corollary of the abandonment of world revolu- 
tion. That is to say, the recognition by the world of the U.S.S.R. 
in its true position as a political force, for to-day the diplomatic 
fortunes of the Soviet Union stand higher than at any time subse- 
quent to 1924, that halcyon Year of Recognition. Spain is amongst 
the most recent Powers to recognise the Moscow Government,' 
Great Britain, having composed the difference occasioned by the 
Metro-Vickers trial, is negotiating a new trade agreement, and 
it is openly rumoured in Washington that the Government of the 
United States is prepared to open negotiations for recognition in 
the autumn.? 

Not the least interesting aspect of the situation is the apparent 
return of the Soviet Union to the former Tzarist policy of being the 
dominant factor in Eastern Europe, and of expansion of influence in 
the Far East. From now on may be expected a resumption of that 
same attitude towards China which Borodin and General Galen 
made famous in the years 1924 to 1926, and in Europe a revival of 
the Pan-Slav policy, and of the entente with France, with Poland 
as an ally instead of an integral part of Russia, and with France, 
as the sponsor of Yugoslavia, figuring in the réle of an accessory 
before the fact. Well. may M. Litvinoff return to Moscow with 
a sense of something accomplished, something done. 

J. W. W-B. 
S. At. 





(1) The recognition by Spain of the U.S.S.R. took place on July 27th, 1933. 

(2) It may also be said that in cementing the rapprochement with Poland the 
Soviet Union have checkmated the Nazi policy advocated by Herr Alfred Rosenberg, 
that Poland might be compensated for the loss of the Corridor by the annexation 
of territory in the Ukraine. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 











Austria. 

August 4th.—Belgian share of Austrian Loan. (See Belgium.) 

The Vienna police arrested 25 persons in premises stated to be used 
as the printing office of the “‘ Central European Press Bureau,”’ a Nazi 
anti-Austrian publication. 

Bavarian S.A. were alleged to have fired on a Heimwehr auxiliary 
police patrol, in revenge for the shooting of a Nazi by an Austrian patrol. 

August 5th.—Signature of contract for issue of Italian quota of 
Austrian Loan. (See Italy.) 

Arrest of Neue Freie Presse correspondent in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Italian gestures of friendship. (See Italy.) 

August 7th—An Austrian auxiliary policeman was shot dead, near 
Kufstein, by men alleged to have been wearing the uniform of the German 
Labour Camp. 

Twenty-seven Tyrolese Nazis were compelled to climb the Nordttette, 
above Innsbruck, and obliterate a white swastika painted on the rock 
face. 

August 8th.—Issue of prospectus for British portion of Austrian 
Loan. (See Great Britain.) 

Release of Neue Freie Presse correspondent in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Official statement by Bavarian Government on shooting of Austrian 
policeman near Kufstein. (See Germany.) 

August oth.—German assurances regarding efforts to throw light on 
the Kufstein murder. (See Germany.) 

August toth.—It was reported that the Austrian Government had 
approached the Governments of France, Britain and the Little Entente 
Powers—signatories of the Treaty of St. Germain—with a view to 
obtaining consent to the enrolment of an additional police force to prevent 
terrorist activities. 

Residents at Kufstein received anonymous letters promising, as a 
reward for non-interference, fair treatment in ‘‘ the great Nazi upheaval ” 
in the autumn. 

It was stated that the German 1,000 m. tax on visitors to Austria had 
been paid eight times in July, 1933, whereas 98,000 Germans visited 
Austria in July, 1932. 

August 11th.—Austrian auxiliary police at Klobenstein, on the 
Bavarian frontier, were fired on by Nazis, some of whom were stated to 
be from Austrian territory. The German version of the incident was 
that one shot only was fired, and that from the Austrian side. 

August 12th.—The Minister of Security, speaking at Salzburg, warned 
the Nazis that concentration camps and the death penalty for traitors 
were punishments which the Government still held in reserve ; assassina- 
tions would not induce Austrians to adopt Hitlerism. 

August 14th.—The Reichspost published a number of the documents 
seized on August 4th by the police in the Nazi propaganda centre, head- 
quarters of the Central European Press Bureau. These showed that the 
German Minister in Vienna had been giving active support to the antl- 
Government movement by permitting the Legation couriers to convey 
the correspondence of the Austrian Nazi centres to Germany, and gave 
an insight into the organisation created by the Austrian Nazis, with 
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German help, for the overthrow of the Government. Their plans included 
agitation for a General Election, the organisation of spying centres, the 
recruitment of an Austrian legionary force in Germany ready for use in 
Austria, and a sabotage of economic measures (such as the electrification 
of further stretches of the railways) designed to relieve unemployment. 


Belgium. 

August 4th.—Parliament passed the Bill fixing the Belgian share of 
the Austrian Loan at 25 million francs. 

August 8th.—Arrest of M. Hamm at Aix-la-Chapelle. (See Germany.) 

The press published protests against Nazi demonstrations at German 
war cemeteries by Germans living in Brussels and Antwerp. 

August 11th—Reply by Reich Minister of the Interior to representa- 
tions by Belgian Minister ve arrest of M. Hamm. (See Germany.) 


Bolivia. 
August 3rd.—Council decision regarding Chaco dispute. (See League 
of Nattons.) 


Canada. 

August 2nd.—The 4 per cent. Government Loan of {15 million was 
heavily oversubscribed within one minute of the opening of the sub- 
scription list. 


China. 

August 4th—The half yearly trade returns showed a drop in imports 
(compared with 1932) of $175 millions to $771 millions, and in exports of 
$169 millions to $296 millions, leaving an adverse balance of $475 
millions. 

August 7th.—Severe fighting between a Cantonese force and Com- 
munists was reported to be in progress in the Lungyen district, westward 
of Amoy. 

August 8th—Withdrawal of Japanese troops north of the Great Wall. 
(See Japan.) 


August oth—Japanese advance on irregulars in North China. (See 
Japan.) 

August 14th.—Feng Yu-hsiang left Chahar, with the avowed intention 
of going into retirement at the sacred mountain of Taishan, in Shantung. 

August 15th.—Manchukuo troops occupied Dolonor, and were reported 
to be advancing on Kuyuan (half way to Kalgan, inside the Great Wall). 


Cuba. 

August 6th.—Following a conference of political leaders at the United 
States Embassy, all parties agreed that President Machado must resign. 
The President, to counter the strikes, declared as part of the revolt against 
his dictatorship, decreed military rule. The army remained loyal, but all 
communication with the interior was cut off. Serious rioting was reported 
from up-country. 

August 7th.—-Under the mistaken impression that President Machado 
had resigned a large crowd marched through Havana to the Presidental 
Palace, where they were fired on by police and soldiers, 20 being killed 
and at least 130 injured. Congressional action in suspending civil liberties 
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for thirty days left the President with a sole dictatorship. The American 
Ambassador, acting as a mediator, presented a formula for solving the 
problem caused by the strikes, and this was accepted by all parties. The 
President, in a broadcast address, stated that Cuba’s sovereignty was 
paramount, and outside interference must be avoided. 

August 8th.—The central strike committee decided to continue the 
General Strike pending restoration of the constitutional guarantees, 
Reports from the interior indicated continuance of serious rioting. 

August oth.—After refusing to listen to any further attempts at 
mediation on the part of the United States Ambassador, President 
Machado declared a state of war throughout Cuba. The Government 
broadcasting stations meanwhile called upon all citizens to rise in arms 
against any American invasion. Troops took complete control; the 
general strike continued, and the scarcity of food was reported to be acute. 

United States action. (See United States.) 

August 10th.—While the Conservative and Popular parties announced 
approval of the suggestion that President Machado should resign, the 
Executive Committee of the Liberals—the President’s party—condemned 
U.S. interference as prejudicial to Cuban independence. 

August 11th.—The Liberal party Executive, realising that a revolution 
could not be avoided if the rioting continued, submitted new proposals 
to the U.S. Minister. 

August 12th.—General Machado fled the country, and Dr. Carlos 
de Cespedes was appointed Chief Executive with the unanimous approval 
of all political factions and the Army. 

Riotous scenes occurred in Havana and other towns, and 21 persons 
were killed. 

August 13th.—Dr. de Cespedes took the oath of office. Three U.S. 
warships were stated to be on their way to Havana to protect American 
citizens. 

August 14th.—The President formed his Cabinet, chosen from members 
of all the Opposition parties. A proclamation was posted giving warning 
that soldiers would fire on anyone looting, pillaging or starting fires. 
The strikes throughout the country were reported to have almost come 
to an end. 


Czechoslovakia. 

August 5th.—The Police discovered a Nazi “ nest ’’ at Wostiz, a small 
village near the Moravian-Austrian frontier : members were found to be 
in possession of identity cards bearing Herr Hitler’s photograph ; further 
search revealed a large amount of propaganda hostile to Czechoslovakia 
and 28 S.A. uniforms, and it was stated officially that liaison was 
maintained with the Hacken Kreuz movement by a secret courier from 


Germany. 


Danzig Free City. 

August 5th.—An agreement with Poland was signed in the residence 
of the League High Commissioner regulating the position of Polish 
nationals and other persons of Polish origin or speech in Danzig on the 
one hand, and in return regulating the use of the port by Poland on the 
other. Matters still in dispute (the issue of passports through Polish 
consulates, the ratificatory documents for international treaties and 
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exequatur forms for foreign consuls in Danzig) were to be settled by 
exchanges of Notes conducted through the League High Com- 
missioner. 

August 6th.—The Nazi President of the Danzig Senate, addressing a 
delegation of “‘ Hitler Youth ”’ to a Polish youth camp, told them that it 
was their mission to awaken understanding for National Socialism, but 
that the rights of other nations must be respected. As Herr Hitler had 
said, no one wished to force German ideas on a foreign people. 


Estonia. 

August 11th—The Government proclaimed a state of emergency 
and ordered the suppression of all organisations of ex-soldiers, the 
organisation of Socialist Youth, and two other bodies whose members 
wore uniform. 

August 13th.—The Government extended to the whole country the 
emergency law to preserve the safety of the State, and closed the organisa- 
tions, both Left Wing and Right Wing, such as the League of Participants 
in the War of Liberation, which were suspected of planning an attempt 
to overthrow the Government. 


Finland. 

August 9th.—The officers and crew of the British steamer ‘“ Achill,”’ 
which had been wrecked in the Gulf of Bothnia, were expelled for the 
attempted smuggling of alcohol. 


France. 

August 2nd.—Denunciation by Portugal of modus vivendi and Com- 
mercial Agreements. (See Portugal.) 

August 3rd.—M. Herriot left for Moscow to fulfil an invitation from 
the Soviet Government. 

Eighteen policemen and some 50 civilians were injured during strike 
riots at Strasbourg. Some Germans arrested with revolvers in their 
possession were subsequently found to be tourists. 

British and French investigation of alleged infraction by Germany 
of armaments clauses of Peace Treaty. (See Great Britain.) 

Saar kidnapping. (See Saar Territory.) 

August 7th.—The whole civic body of Calais announced its resignation 
as a protest against the Government’s tariff and quota policy. M. 
Daladier undertook a personal investigation of the matter. 

Invocation of Four-Power Pact by French Ambassador in Berlin. 
(See Germany.) 

The delegates of the Central Strike Committee at Strasbourg agreed 
to accept the arbitration proposals of the Minister of Labour. 

August 11th.—The Air Ministry issued a decree providing for a State 

grant of 7,000 fr. to all owners of light aeroplanes of less than 50 h.p. 
and costing less than 20,000 francs. 
_ It was announced that the Committee for Franco-Italian understand- 
Ing was organizing a Franco-Italian. Economic Conference to be held in 
Paris in October to facilitate the recovery of Franco-Italian trade by the 
consideration of problems of exchange, customs, tourist traffic, company 
law and immigration. 
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contrary from the Central Strike Committee. 
Notification of occupation of South China islets. (See Japan.) 
August 15th.—The Chambers of Commerce of Metz, Colmar and 

Strasbourg addressed letters of protest to the Prime Minister’s Office 

against the influx of German refugees into the Eastern Departments. 


Germany. 

August 2nd.—The new British Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps, arrived 
in Berlin. 

The Nazi national campaign against unemployment announced 
“striking success’’ in the Regenswalde and New Stettin districts of 
Pomerania, where, thanks to the “new method ”’ of simply ordering 
employers to give work to all compatriots, the unemployment figures 
had been reduced to nil. 

In explanation of the opening of letters and newspapers dispatched 
to Sweden from and through Germany, it was officially stated that the 
censorship was part of wider measures for preventing the illegal export 
of currency. 

A second ‘“‘ Zuckerman case’’ was reported to the United States 
Ambassador in Berlin, a young man named Orloff having been imprisoned 
for nearly a month and prevented from communicating with the American 
authorities. 

August 3rd.—Saar kidnapping. (See Saar Territory.) 

By a Bill modifying penal procedure in Prussia, it was decreed that 
the death penalty would be inflicted not with the guillotine—being a 
non-German invention—but with the axe. A perceptible difference was 
to be drawn between penal servitude and imprisonment, and the special 
authority, the Strafvollzugsamt, which under the Republic was responsible 
for the execution of sentences passed by the Courts, was to disappear and 
its functions transferred to the public prosecutor. 

Four Communists were arrested as hostages at Dortmund in reprisal 
for an attack on an S.A. leader. 

Two Communists were sentenced to terms of two and three years 
imprisonment by the Summary Court at Nuremberg, for circulating 
copies of the Rote Fahne. 

August 4th—Changes designed to gletchschelten (co-ordinate) German 
representation abroad were announced : the Ministers in Mexico, Buenos 
Aires and Brussels were to be provisionarily retired. Among those to be 
excluded permanently from employment in the Diplomatic Service was 
Herr von Schubert, Secretary of State under Herr Stresemann. 

The Court of First Instance at Karlsruhe passed sentence on a mail 
who failed to raise his arm in the “ Hitler salute ’’ during the playing 0! 
“‘ Deutschland iiber Alles.’ This was constituted a “ danger to public 
order ”’ and therefore a penal offence. 

A further drive on Communists began in Berlin simu!taneously wit) 
the order of the Nazi police chief of Berlin to his men to make “ ruthless 
use of their weapons.” The Nazi police chief in Hamburg announced 
that Communist leaders already under arrest there would be held 
responsible for acts committed in Hamburg, of which the authors were 
unidentifiable ; ten of them would be punished by intensified confinement 
for every case of leaflet distribution, assault, or the discredit of Germany 
abroad. Herr Loebe, for nearly ten years Speaker of the Reichstag, Ws 
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The Strasbourg strikers returned to work in spite of directions to the 
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taken into “ protective custody’’ in connection with the reprisal 
campaign. 

Shots fired on Austro-German frontier. (See Austria.) 

The Senate of the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian Union 
(approximately comprising Prussia, east of the Elbe), unanimously 
elected Herr Hitler’s nominee, Dr. Miiller, as Bishop of Prussia, the first 
of the Bishops in the new Unified Church. 

August 5th.—At a meeting of Nazi national and regional leaders held 
near Berchtesgaden, Herr Hitler outlined “‘ a general offensive in three 
great Waves ’’ against unemployment. He claimed that the first of these 
had in the past six months taken two million of Germany’s six million 
unemployed off the streets; the second would begin in September, 
designed to hold throughout the winter months the advantages gained 
in the summer ; the third would follow in the spring and would make a 
further marked reduction in unemployment. It was pointed out in certain 
sections of the foreign press that the figures for the reduction achieved 
(February 15th, 6,047,000; July 15th, 4,828,000) did not take into 
account workless persons now emigrated or in concentration camps, nor 
the 150,000 persons now enrolled in the volunteer labour corps. 

Herr Hitler, speaking before a Reich Conference at Obersalzburg, 
outlined his ideas for a Nazi Senate formed of a “hierarchy of Nazi 
leaders,’ and in some ways similar to the Fascist Grand Council. 

Dr. Goldman, correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, was arrested. 

Nazi “‘ nest ’’ in Czechoslovakia. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

August 6th.—The Government was stated to have unofficially intimated 
to the Italian Ambassador that it was prepared to “do its best’ to 
prevent propaganda flying raids over Austria. 

It was known that the Italian Government had made friendly repre- 
sentations on the subject of Austro-German relations, but had stated that 
it “did not think it would be either prudent or necessary for Italy to 
join in a démarche just now.”’ 

August 7th.—The French Ambassador and British Chargé d’Affaires 
called at the Foreign Ministry and, invoking the Four-Power Pact, stated 
that in the view of their respective Governments, certain recent instances 
of German propaganda directed against Austria were inconsistent with 
existing treaty obligations. They were informed that the German Govern- 
ment did not consider the invocation of the Four-Power Pact as proper, 
that there had been no treaty infractions of any kind on the German side, 
and that interference in the German-Austrian dispute were therefore 
inadmissible. 

The Frankische Volksblatt, formerly an organ of the Bavarian People’s 
Party, was suspended for four weeks for an article criticising the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for sterilization of the unfit. 

Austrian policeman shot near Kufstein. (See Austria.) 

Note from German Government re abduction of French inhabitants 
of the Saar. (See Saar Territory.) 

August 8th.—Captain Géring ordered the dissolution of the auxiliary 
police which came into existence just before the March Reichstag 
elections, 

Several of the leading officials of the Reich Broadcasting Company 
who were summarily dismissed at the end of July were arrested and sent 
to concentration camps, together with three more Socialist leaders. 

Philipp Feschenbach, a Socialist journalist, formerly private secretary 
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to Kurt Eisner, was shot dead “ while attempting flight,” as he was being 
taken to the concentration camp at Dachau. 

The Government accepted the resignation of Mr. Mowrer from the 
presidency of the Foreign Press Association in Berlin and in return 
released Dr. Goldmann, the Berlin correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse, 

The Foreign Exchange Control Department issued an order enforcing 
the ban on the export of money above a specified low level. This severely 
effected bookings at German ports by foreign shipping companies, since 
passengers were forced to obtain special permission to transfer abroad 
passage money above a limit of Rm. 200 (and in the case of a few countries 
Rm. 700). 

A Belgian named Hamm was arrested at Aachen and was charged with 
being. in possession of anti-Nazi documents. (M. Hamm had sheltered 
Herr Haas, Secretary of the German Textile Workers’ Union, and it was 
believed in Belgium that his arrest was effected to secure the return of 
Herr Haas.) 

An official statement was issued by the Bavarian Government con- 
cerning the Kufstein shooting on the 7th. It referred to the dead man 
as a member of the Austrian Heimwehr and his assailants as “‘ unknown 
individuals ’’ whom the Bavarian political police were doing their utmost 
to apprehend. 

Nazi demonstrations in Antwerp and Brussels. (See Belgium.) 

Nazi search in Swiss territory. (See Switzerland.) 

August gth.—Herr Habicht, Nazi “ Inspector for Austria,” in a 
broadcast ‘‘ talk on Austria,’ made a viclent attack on Herr Dollfuss’s 
Government, as belonging to “‘ a gang of terrorists ’’ who had appealed 
to ‘‘ anti-German foreign countries, especially France,’’ in order to remain 
in office against the wish of the majority of the Austrian people, breaking 
“all laws of democracy, international law and morality.” 

Referring to the Nazi air raids on Austria as mere allegations, Herr 
Habicht described the Austrian Government’s demand for auxiliary 
police as a breach of the St. Germain Treaty, connived at by the League 
of Nations because it was anti-German. There would be no peace or 
settlement in Europe till Central Europe was pacified by an Austro- 
German union under Nazi auspices. 

“ Friendly representations ’’ in Vienna would serve the cause of peace 
in Europe better than representations in Berlin, which had nothing 
whatever to do with this internal Austrian question. 

Italian Government’s explanation of the nature of its intervention. 
(See Italy.) 

The German Consul-General at Innsbruck, together with an official 
of the Bavarian Administration and the commandant of the German 
Labour Camp at Kiefersfelden, calied on the Austrian prefect at Kufstein 
to assure him that they would do their best to throw light on the shooting 
of the Austrian policeman. The labour camp at Kiefersfeiden, they said, 
would be removed forthwith to a place further from the frontier. 

The ‘‘ Executive for Austria” reported that six Austrian soldiers 
from the garrison at Branau (Herr Hitler’s native town) had crossed the 
frontier and reported to the Bavarian frontier police, preferring this course 
to discharge on the ground of Nazi sympathies. 

August toth—A Trade Agreement between Germany and Turkey 


was initialled in Berlin. 
An interview with Herr Hitler published in a New York newspapet 
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was re-telegraphed to Berlin, where, though distributed by the Nazi 
Press Agency, the press was instructed not to publish it. Herr Hitler 
was reported to have said that Europe and the world should thank the 
S.A. and Stahlhelm for stemming the Bolshevist wave which threatened 
to overrun the world on the night of the Reichstag fire. Had he not 
taken decisive action on that night, every public building would have 
been destroyed, as had been proved by the quantities of incendiary 
material discovered. ‘‘ The evidence, so far kept secret, guarantees the 
proof that a Bolshevist world plot was discovered.” The interview 
closed with a long condemnation of “ Jewish communism.”’ 

Captain Géring issued an order that the National Holiday on August 
11th, to celebrate the establishment of the Weimar constitution, should 
not be observed. 

August 11th.—The Weimar anniversary passed unnoticed throughout 
Germany. 

Herr Loebe and other political prisoners, on transfer to another 
concentration camp, were subject to public execrations as they marched 
through Breslau. Herr Jaenecke, head of the Prussian Administrative 
district of Islar, was placed in a concentration camp. Professor Neubeck, 
the director of programmes of the Central German Broadcasting Company, 
hanged himself in his cell, while at Essen an alleged Communist leaflet 
distributor was caught, and, before being handed over to the police, 
“committed suicide by self strangulation.” 

The Wiirttemburg State Ministry announced its intention of extending 
its campaign against enemies of the State to ‘‘ Liberals and so-called 
Nationalists ’’—alleged to be more harmful even than other breeds. In 
Munich, 68 further Communists were arrested and interned, the police 
reporting the discovery of preparations for “‘ a bomb outrage on a large 
scale,’ and of the printing machine of the Communist newspaper Neue 
Zeitung. 

With reference to the order issued by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Department regarding steamship bookings in foreign vessels, British 
shipping lines made joint representations to H.M. Government, and the 
complaints of the United States lines, with offices in Berlin, caused the 
U.S. Consul to telegraph for instructions to Washington. 

An Englishman, Mr. Callwood, who was assaulted by Nazis in Berlin, 
made a formal complaint to the British Consulate. 

Herr Honig, one of the Vienna correspondents of German newspapers 
recently deported from Austria, broadcast from Munich an account of 
his experiences which was regarded as a further attack on the Dolfuss 
Government. 

In reply to representations by the Belgian Minister regarding the 
arrest of M. Hamm, the Minister of the Interior was understood to have 
promised to enquire into the reasons for the arrest. 

The Nazi Premier of Mecklenburg-Schwerin informed the Bishop 
that the Government could not tolerate that he should in confidential 
communications ‘‘ make utterances and express opinions about a move- 
ment which is furthered by all National Socialists.’’ (The Bishop was a 
Nazi, but was understood to have criticised the “‘ German Christians ”’ 
I private letters, and the action of the Premier constituted a dismissal 
from his bishopric.) 

August 13th—A parade of about 10,000 S.S. was held in Berlin. 
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Several hundred more people were arrested in various parts of the country 
on the charge that they were Communists. . 

Note handed to Swiss Government ve violation of frontier near 
Basle. (See Switzerland.) 

In a speech at Cologne Dr. Schmitt, Minister for Economic Affairs, 
dealt with unemployment, the money market, and foreign trade. 
He warned the country against assuming that they could solve 
unemployment by arbitrary intervention, and by reporting victories 
over local unemployment. The Government would do all that was 
humanly possible in providing work, but these emergency work:s could 
never be more than a blasting charge, intended to loosen and bring into 
movement the piled-up logs of trade and industry. It was no use pinning 
faith to artificial means alone; the appeal to give out contracts could 
not alone lead to success. Too much had been built in the past which 
could not now be used, and there was no point “ in ordering that work 
be given to unemployed in a certain district unless the undertaking could 
digest them, or in moving them into another district.”’ 

As to the money market, capital was not so scarce as often appeared. 
It was scarce because it did not trust itself abroad, because disquiet 
prevailed on account of talk about a compulsory reduction of interest 
and so forth. If they could tranquillize capital and make their people 
believe that an investment in Germany was not imperilled then would 
the thrifty people with money be ready to go on to the market, and that 
would automatically bring the interest rates down. It would then become 
cheaper to build or to undertake something with borrowed money, and 
the inclination to do so would increase. These two considerations were 
the essential conditions for an organic reanimation of their economic life. 

The great idea of the new Germany, he concluded, was the leadership 
principle. In his co-operation with the Chancellor he had realised what 
great fortune Germany had found in Adolf Hitler. It was “ not too much 
to demand that the German nation should yield itself to his will.” 

In a broadcast statement from Munich, the Styrian Nazi leader, 
Herr Knaus, said the Jewish press in Vienna and the Austrian Government 
jointly discovered the existence of the Austrian Nationalists. The 
Habsburgs had always led their people against Germany and the Dollfuss 
Government similarly denied the German vocation of Austria and con- 
ducted a Danubian policy. 

August 15th.—Steps were reported to have been taken in many parts 
of the country to reduce unemployment by the adoption of a 40-hour 
week, the dismissal of women workers, compulsion on employers to 
engage new hands, the dismissal of juvenile employees in favour of their 
unemployed fathers, and similar expedients. 

The Ministry for Economic Affairs issued an announcement stating 
that it was not desired to put foreign steamship lines in a worse position 
than the German lines “in respect of the foreign excnange control, 
but to put them on the same footing as the German companies. The 
aim of the order of August 8th was to neutralize the advantage hitherto 
enjoyed by foreign lines ‘‘ in consequence of the erroneous interpretation 
of the existing foreign exchange control regulations by individual exchange 
offices.” The German department concerned was, however, “examining 
how far the wishes of the foreign companies can be met in regard to the 
practical execution of the exchange control regulations.” 
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Official report on the working of the exchange order received in 
London. (See Great Britain.) 

The Foreign Political Office of the Nazi party denied the genuineness 
of the documents published by the Vienna Reichspost on August 14th. 


Great Britain. 

August 3rd.—Expulsion from Turkey of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong’s 
representative. (See Turkey.) 

It was understood that the British and French Governments were 
looking into the question of alleged German preparations for re- 
armament in contravention of the Treaty of Versailles. 

August 7th—Publication of White Paper on Burman Constitution. 
(See India.) 

Invocation of Four-Power Pact by the British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Berlin. (See Germany.) 

August 8th.—It was announced that the King had approved the 
appointment of Viscount Chilston, K.C.M.G., Minister in Budapest, to be 
Ambassador in Moscow. 

It was officially announced by the Dominions Office that the Empire 
Marketing Board would cease to exist after September 30th, 1933, in 
accordance with the Report of the Imperial Committee on Economic 
Consultation and Co-operation. 

The prospectus was issued for the British portion (£4,514,200) of the 
300 million gold schilling international Austrian Loan. 

Deportation of British sailors from Finland. (See Finland.) 

August 11th.—Representations made to the Government by Atlantic 
shipping lines regarding German restrictions. (See Germany.) 

The Labour Party issued a report on “‘ Socialism and the Condition of 
the People,” including an outline of a scheme for the amalgamation of the 
“ Big Five’ banks under public ownership and control. 

August 14th.—The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the 
declaration issued by British Empire delegates after the close of the 
World Economic Conference. Cmd. 4,403. 

August 15th.—The report of the Committee on Indian Reserve Bank 
legislation was published as a White Paper. This recommended fhat a 
Bill should be drafted for the creation of a Reserve Bank, in time for 
presentation to the Indian Legislature in September, the principles of 
the 1928 Bill being followed. This meant that the bank would be 
organised on much the same lines as the other central banks of the 
Empire. The conditions laid down included; freedom of the bank 
from all political influence ; voting power to be so limited as to prevent 
sectional interests from acquiring control; and the division of India 
(including Burma) into 5 areas with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras and Rangoon. One officer of the Government would sit 
on the central board of directors, but without voting power. 

The Committee recommended India to remain on the sterling standard, 
at a rate until the international monetary position had clarified 
itself. 

The Foreign Office received from Berlin a report on the working and 
scope of the German exchange order affecting shipping. It was stated 
in London, unofficially, that the order appeared to contravene the 
provisions of para. 2 of Article I of the Anglo-German Commercial 
Treaty of 1924, as also Article 18. 
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Haiti. 

August 8th.—The United States Government agreed to withdraw the 
Marines forming part of the Haiti defence force. Under the Agreement 
this was not bound to take place until 1936. 


India. 

August Ist.—Renewed bombing took place at Kotkai, on the N.W. 
Frontier, where local tribesmen were sheltering the Afghan “‘ Pretender.” 

August 2nd.—The Bombay Government arrested Mr. Gandhi. 

August 3rd.—The Joint Select Committee adjourned until October 3rd. 

Mr. Gandhi refused an offer of release on condition that he stayed in 
Poona and abstained from political activities. He was sentenced to a 
yore imprisonment on the charge of undertaking a civil disobedience 
march. 

August 4th.—The R.A.F. again bombed the Bajauri Market of Kotkai. 

August 7th—A White Paper was published outlining a Constitution 
for Burma as separate from India, prepared by Sir Samuel Hoare and 
modelled on the lines of the Indian White Paper. The introduction 
showed that the people of Burma were strongly opposed to unconditional 
and permanent federation with India. 

August 14th.—Mr. Aney, President of the Congress Party, was arrested 
in the Central Provinces when attending a Satyagraha, which had been 
declared an unlawful assembly. He nominated Mr. Sardul Singh to act 
as President of the Party. 

Surya Sen and Tarakeswar Dastidar, “ the brains of the Chittagong 
conspiracy ”’ were sentenced to death on the charge of having waged 


war against the King-Emperor. 
August 15th.—Publication of report of Committee on Indian Reserve 


Bank legislation. (See Great Britain.) 


Iraq. 

August 2nd.—The Political Officer attached to the Iraqi forces con- 
— with French representatives regarding Yaku’s 1,300 Assyrians 
who had crossed over into Syria on July 21st as a protest against the 
detention of their religious leader, the Nestorian Patriarch Mar Shimun. 
Following opposition from the Tkuma and Tiyari Assyrians to the settle- 
ment scheme, operated by the Government in accordance with the 
League recommendations, he had failed to sign a declaration of loyalty 
and to forswear interference. 

The French representatives undertook to disarm Yaku’s followers. 

August 3rd.—The Government decided to send General Nuri Pasha, 
the Foreign Minister, to Syria to discuss with the Mandatory authorities 
arrangements for the execution of the Provisional Agreement regarding 
Yaku’s Assyrians. 

August 4th—Some of Yaku’s Assyrians applied to the Iraqi com- 
mander for permission to surrender their arms and submit. After 
crossing the Tigris they attacked the detachment sent to take over their 


eust 5th.—A further Assyrian force crossed the Tigris and attacked 
\qi camp. The Government was informed that the Franco- 
uthorities had returned rifles to some Assyrians whom they had 


v disarmed. 
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The Government protested to the League of Nations against the 
failure of the Franco-Syrian authorities to carry out their Mandatory 
responsibilities and prevent this armed incursion into Iraq. 

August 9th.—The unconditional surrender of the Assyrians to the 
Iraqi authorities was reported. 

August 10th.—The Government reported their action to the League, 
and protested against the attitude of the French authorities towards the 
Assyrians who had crossed into Syria, alleging that facilities were accorded 
to them for making Syrian territory a basis for their operations against 
Iraq. The French authorities in Paris disclaimed any such action. 

August 11th.—The Government reported the surrender of 250 more 


rebel Assyrians. 


Irish Free State. 

July 31st-—An Order was issued revoking firearm licences and re- 
questing the return of the arms in the possession of members of the 
blue-shirt ‘‘ National Guard ”’ founded ten days earlier under General 
O'Duffy. In view of Government encouragement of the carrying of arms 
by the I.R.A., many blue-shirts, protesting against unfair discrimination, 
refused to comply with the order. 

August 1st.—Mr. Cosgrave challenged the Order in the Dail, and the 
Minister for Justice gave a hesitating explanation to the effect that the 
object was a stocktaking of the firearms owned. Mr. de Valera contra- 
dicted this, stating that the purpose was disarmament, that private 
armies could not be tolerated, and that in any case there was no longer 
any need for the I.R.A. 

August 8th.—Mr. Cosgrave’s car was stoned as he was on his way to 
attend a public dance organised by the National Guard. 

Three important new Bills received their first reading in the Dail. 
The first was “‘ an Act so to amend Article 37 of the Constitution as to 
transfer from the representative of the Crown to the Executive Council 
the function of recommending under that Article the purpose of the 
appropriation of money.”” The second involved abolition of the power of 
the representative of the Crown to withhold the Royal Assent to Bills, 
and the third, abolition of Privy Council Appeals. 

August oth.—The Dail rose for the summer recess. Attempts were 
made by the Opposition to obtain a statement on the Government's 
intended policy with regard to the National Guard demonstration arranged 
for August 13th. Mr. de Valera refused to comply. 

General O’Duffy issued a statement of policy advocating a new 
Parliamentary system on Fascist lines. Questioned as to the possibility 
of civil war, he pointed out that the National Guard could not take part, 
as they were unarmed. 

August 11th.—The Executive Council considered the question of the 
3lue Shirt parade, and, invoking the Public Safety Act passed by the 
Losgrave Government (Article 2A of the Free State Constitution), banned 
it by simple proclamation. 

_ August 13th_—General O’Duffy decided to abandon the parade of the 
National Guard, and the day passed without incident. The General 
announced that the Blue Shirts would hold Church parades in all the 
parishes of the Free State on August 2oth. 

August 15th—Mr. de Valera decided to set up a military tribunal 
under the emergency powers of the Public Safety Act. The “ Irish 
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Gazette ’’ published official notification of the coming into force of 
additions to the Free State Constitution under which such a special 
powers tribunal could be established. The police were given powers 
of arrest and questioning on suspicion and of proclaiming public meetings. 

A round-up for weapons began throughout the country. 

General O’ Duffy announced that he had decided to call off the church 
parades fixed for August 2oth, “‘ following ecclesiastical intervention,” 
(It was understood that, according to ecclesiastical law, no parades of 
any organisation of the character of the National Guard might be held 
in Church grounds or the immediate precincts.) 


Italy. 

August 5th.—The Austrian Minister to the Quirinal and the Governor 
of the Bank of Italy signed the contract for the issue in Italy of the 
Italian quota—30,000,000 schillings—of the international Loan to Austria. 

August 6th.—Reply to “friendly representations’’ made by the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin with reference to Nazi propaganda raids 
over Austria. (See Germany.) 

August oth.—The Foreign Office issued a statement explaining in 
considerable detail the nature of the Italian representations made in 
Berlin on the 6th. This confirmed the assurances given by the German 
Government regarding the prevention of wireless and air propaganda, 
and stated that the Italian Government had hastened to communicate 
the reply to Great Britain and France, laying emphasis on the desirability 
that in the circumstances no step should be taken in Berlin. 

August 11th.—Proposed Franco-Italian Economic Conference. (See 


France.) 


Japan. 

August 4th.—It was reported in Tokyo that representations might 
be made to France concerning the sovereignty of the islets recently 
occupied by the French in the South China Sea. A statement was received 
by the Foreign Office from the Rosa Islands Phosphorus Company in 
support of its claims. 

August 8th.—It was announced by the War Office that all Japanese 
forces in North China had been withdrawn to the north side of the 
Great Wall. 

August oth.—Japanese and Manchukuo troops advanced on Dolo Nor 
to deal with the communist activities of the irregulars holding the town. 
According to Chinese reports Japanese bombing did heavy damage at 
Kuyuan. 

August 11th.—The Government received an official notification of the 
occupation by France of certain islands in the South China Sea, between 
April roth and 17th, 1933, namely Spratly Island, Amboina Cay, Itn-Aba, 
the Deux Isles, Loaita and Thi-Tu, and islets adjoining them. 


Kenya Colony. 

August 6th.—Dr. von Lindequist, the former German Colonial Minister, 
visited Nairobi upon termination of his tour of Germany's old Colonial 
possessions. He emphasied the purely personal nature of his visit which 
however, had aroused intense interest owing to his close association with 
the German colonial movement, and to the recent development of Nazi 
feeling in South West Africa, following anti-Nazi measures adopted there 


by the Legislature. 
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League of Nations. 

August 3rd.—The Council, meeting in extraordinary session, considered 
the request from Bolivia and Paraquay that the Chaco dispute inquiry 
should be transferred from the Commission of Five appointed on July 3rd 
to the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chiliand Peru. Noting that the 
League was the only international body bound by Covenant to seek a 
settlement of the dispute, the Council decided to ask the Governments 
mentioned whether they would accept the mission on the basis of the 
League Covenant. 

August 8th—The Secretariat received a copy of the German Note 
addressed to the Saar Governing Commission, stating that the three 
persons abducted would be released. It added that there was no evidence 
that German officials were in any way concerned in the kidnapping. 

August 1oth.—Case of the Assyrians reported by Iraq. (See Iraq.) 


Paraguay. 
August 3rd.—Council decision regarding Chaco dispute. (See League 
of Nations.) 


Peru. 
August oth—An Amnesty Bill, authorising the release of political 


prisoners and return of exiles, was remitted to Congress. Senor Aya de 
la Torre was among those released. 

An Electoral Law was promulgated fixing the elections for 
November 5th; a clause stating that persons affiliated to political 
parties of international organisations would be ineligible for office 
effectively precluded the Apristas. 

August 11th.—President Benavides issued a manifesto stating that 
he would have fulfilled his promise to re-establish peace when Congress 
had unanimously approved his comprehensive Amnesty Bill. He called 
on Peruvians to co-operate in his policy and to put aside old animosities. 


Poland. 

August 5th.—Signature of Agreement with Danzig. (See Danzig.) 

The Chairman of the Polish Government party made public Marshal 
Pilsudski’s decision to make a drastic change in the Polish Constitution. 
He announced that the presidental powers were to be made equivalent to 
those of the President of the United States, while the Upper Chamber, 
instead of being elected by 11,000,000 voters, would be chosen as to two 
thirds by an electoral body of some 5,000 military men of note, and by the 
50,000 members of the Distinguished Service Order, and as to the 
remaining third by the President personally. 


Portugal. 

_ August 2nd.—Giving as a reason the French Government's persistent 
discriminatory action against imports from Portugal, the Government 
gave notice of denunciation of the modus vivendt signed in 1925 and the 
an Agreements of IgII, 1922 and 1930 between Portugal and 

rance. 


Rumania. 

August 14th.—The Cabinet authorised the Minister of Finance to 
suspend, as from August 15th, the transfer of all sums due abroad by 
the State, autonomous funds and public commercial monopolies. 
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Saar Territory. 

August 3rd.—The Saar Governing Commission communicated to the 
League of Nations the reply from the German Government to its protest 
concerning the abduction of French inhabitants. The Germans, in reply, 
stated that investigations were in progress. 2 

The French Ambassador in Berlin protested against the abductions, 

August 7th—The Governing Commission communicated to the 
League the text of a further telegram sent to Germany. It was later 
announced in Berlin that the three persons abducted would be released, 
The kidnappping, it was stated, had an entirely non-political significance 
and represented an act of private vengeance by a man who had himself 
been assaulted while in the Saar. (See also League of Nations: August 


8th.) 
Saudi Arabia. 


August 11th.—Following a demand by the Imam of Sana (Yemen) 
for the cession of territory annexed to the Wahabi Kingdom in 1930, his 
forces invaded Saudi Arabia. 


South Africa. 

August oth—The Transvaal National Party Congress passed a 
resolution, by 591 votes to 9, in favour of the fusion of the Nationalist 
and South African parties, and rejected, by 579 votes to 21, a proposal 
for the eventual establishment of a republic. General Hertzog supported 


the first motion. 
August 11th.—In closing the Nationalist Congress, Mr. Grobler, the 


Transvaal party leader said that party fusion had been inevitable. 

The Congress passed resolutions asking the Government to consider 
the establishment of an industrial bank and to establish a State lottery 
to be used partly for charitable purposes. 

The removal of Dr. Brenner from the Chairmanship of the Schulverein 
in South-West Africa was considered in Capetown to indicate a setback 
to the Nazi Movement there. (On returning recently from a visit to 
Germany, Dr. Brenner had tried to introduce Nazi principles into German 
schools in the Territory.) 


Spain. 

August 6th—Representatives of the three Basque provinces of Alava, 
Biscay and Guipuzcoa, enjoying special fiscal privileges under the 
Republic, approved by a large majority the draft of a Basque statute 
affording a measure of regional autonomy, ultimately to be presented 
to the Cortez. Disapproval of the break between the Republic and 
Rome prevented Navarre—earlier a member of the Basque group—from 
endorsing the statute. 


Sudan. 
August 11th.—The Report by the Governor-General on the finances, 
administration and condition of the Sudan was published as a Blue-book, 


Cmd. 4387. 
Switzerland. 


August 8th.—A party of uniformed Nazis searched the premises of 
an electric generating plant—situated half in Switzerland and half 
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Germany—for anti-Nazi literature. German frontier police refused to 
join in the search. 

August gth—The Swiss Government opened an enquiry on the 
violation of the frontier. 

August 13th.—The Government received from the German Minister 
a Note expressing his Government’s regret for the violation of the frontier 
near Basle by a party of Nazis in uniform on August 8th. The Note 
added that the Government was making an enquiry into the case, and 
that the Nazis acted without authorisation. 


Turkey. 

August 3rd.—Mr. A. V. Lander, a member of the staff of Vickers- 
Armstrongs and their representative in Turkey was expelled from the 
country, no explanation being given. 

August 4th——The British Ambassador interviewed Tewfik Rashdi 
Bey, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, concerning the expulsion of 
the Metro-Vickers agent. The Minister was ignorant of the reasons 
for his Government’s action, but promised to make enquiries. 

August 6th.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs called on the 
British Ambassador to give an explanation of Mr. Lander’s expulsion, to 
which the Turkish press referred for the first time. No explanation was 
made public. 

August 10th.—Initialling of trade agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


U.S.A. 

August 2nd.—President Roosevelt announced that the $500,000,000 
bond issue announced by the Treasury had been oversubscribed six times. 
This was regarded by the Administration as a direct vote of confidence in 
the President and his recovery programme. 

By authorising another modification of the President’s ‘“ blanket ’’ 
agreement, General Johnson secured the co-operation of 14,000 banks 
members of the American Bankers’ Association, employing between them 
some 750,000 persons, in the national recovery “ drive.’’ They agreed 
toa flexible 40 hour week without reducing their normal hours of business, 
and to the introduction of a minimum wage, varying from $12 to $15. 

August 3rd.—It was announced that contracts for 22 naval vessels 
had been awarded by the Navy Department to shipbuilding firms, and 
= i for a further 15, to be built in Navy yards, had been 
allotted. 

August 4th—General Johnson intervened to break the deadlock 
caused by the Pennsylvania coal strike. 

He also sanctioned a modification in the “ blanket code ”’ in favour 
of the laundry industry. 

It was announced that two weeks leeway would be allowed before 
specific pressure was applied to force the individual adoption of the 
recovery programme. 

August 5th.—The leaders of the opposing forces in the Pennsylvania 
coal strike agreed to suspend hostilities pending an attempt to settie their 
difficulties at hearings on the code of fair competition drafted by the 
industry. They agreed in the meantime to abide by the rulings of a 
board of mediation. The leaders in two of the districts concerned refused 
to accept the truce. 
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On the unanimous advice of the Industrial Advisory Board and the 
Labour Advisory Board, President Roosevelt set up a National Arbitration 
Board to deal with all present or future disputes. The President made 
it plain that he expected this board to be the forerunner of some permanent 
system. 

August 7th.—The first meeting of the National Arbitration Board 
was held in Washington. 

It was reported that in spite of the agreement reached on August 5th 
between the companies and the Mine Workers’ Union, most of the 
Pennsylvanian miners had not returned to work. At the same time it was 
reported that over 10,000 hosiery workers were on strike in Pennsylvania 
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and that the cleaning and dyeing industry was threatened with a stoppage. p 
A dispute also broke out in the shoe industry in Massachusetts. The h 
farmers’ milk strike in New York State spread further, and serious clashes e 
with the police were reported. t 

President Roosevelt summoned three of his principal economic st 
advisers, Prof. George Warren, Prof. Rogers and Mr. James Warburg to 
a conference at Hyde Park. m 

J. P. Morgan & Co. announced that they had signed the “ blanket Ww 
code ’’—the first important private bank to do so. 

August 8th.—Speaking to a mass meeting of Mississippi farmers, Mr. ar 
Wallace, Secretary of State for Agriculture, said that an adjustment of 
foreign War debts was essential to stimulate ‘‘a healthy farm export re 
trade.” 

August oth.—President Roosevelt interviewed the Cuban Ambassador, wi 
and later issued an appeal to Cubans to abandon political warfare and of 
deal with the problems of starvation and depression on the island. 

Dr. W. Wolman, acting chairman of the-National Arbitration Board, U. 
informed the opposing factions in the hosiery mills at Reading, and the 
shirt factories at Pottsville, both in Pennsylvania, that the Board had ' 
“assumed jurisdiction ’’ over the disputes, and asked them to send = , 
authorised representatives to Washington. He also announced the : i 
intention of the Board to take over other important labour difficulties. ™ 

August 1oth.—General Johnson agreed to several further modifications 
in the blanket code in order to enable various industries to obtain the use 
of the Blue Eagle badge, the oil industry being the most important of Bal 
those affected. Several minor codes of fair competition were presented for 
to him, among them one governing the grain exchanges, but only small redt 
progress was made towards finding a common basis for the code for the J °° 
coal industry. The stumbling block was the colliery owners’ refusal to inch 
abandon the principle of the open shop, and the insistence of the Adminis- Sovi 
tration on maintenance of the workers’ right to engage in collective é 
bargaining through the medium of any organisation they thought fit. Grea 

Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee d 
of the Senate, on his return to New York, said that the United States prep 
Administration should assure the Latin American peoples of its declared thie, 
policy of non-interference by “‘ making a declaration that there is 0 distr 
longer necessity for the Monroe doctrine.” A 

In order to be prepared for emergency action in Cuba in virtue of the harv 
Platt Amendment to the Cuban Constitution (which empowered the  ™uni 
United States to intervene for the maintenance of a Government adequate A 
for the protection of life, property and individual liberty), the United @ had 
States War and Navy departments studied the whole position. It was a 
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understood that plans were laid whereby an expeditionary force could be 
landed if necessary. 

President Roosevelt signed an Executive order laying down that all 
contractors supplying the Government must conform either to industrial 
codes of fair competition or to the President’s blanket code. If the 
contractor failed to fulfil his obligations under the codes, the Government 
might cancel his contract, purchase the undelivered part of the supplies 
in the open market and hold the contractor liable for any excess cost 
caused thereby. 

August 11th.—It was reported that an increasing number of com- 
plaints had been received that employers, having signed the President's 
blanket agreement and exhibited the “ Blue Eagle ’’ were deliberately 
evading or ignoring their responsibilities under the code. The adminis- 
trator in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut issued a warning that 
stringent measures would be taken against violations. 

The National Labour Board scored its first success by securing agree- 
ment between the opposing parties in the Pennsylvanian hosiery strike, 
which had immobilised 14,000 workers and 33 mills. 

The New York milk strike was brought under control by the wholesale 
arrest of belligerent farmers. 

Representations made to Consul in Berlin regarding German shipping 
restrictions. (See Germany.) 

August 15th.—The Secretary for Agriculture announced that if the 
wheat producing countries refused to co-operate further in the reduction 
of crops the U.S.A. would have to make use of “ subsidized exports.”’ 


U.S.S.R. 


August 2nd.—The State Prosecutor appointed to stimulate harvesting 
ordered the arrest of a number of wreckers, mainly responsible officials 
of factories in which harvesting machinery was made, accused of delivering 
defective plant. 

August 3rd.—M. Herriot’s visit to Moscow. (See France.) 

August 4th—In commemoration of the completion of the White Sea— 
Baltic Canal the Central Executive Committee decreed a complete amnesty 
for 12,484 prisoners who took part in its construction. Sentences were 
reduced in the case of 59,516 others, and cases pending against a further 
500 were dropped. Soviet orders were conferred on a number of workers 
including those formerly described as “ wreckers ’’ and ‘‘ enemies of the 
Soviet State.” 

August 8th.—Appointment of British Ambassador in Moscow. (See 
Great Britain.) 

August gth.—The Public Prosecutor announced the completion of 
preparations for a systematic drive against harvest wreckers and grain 
a designed to secure to the Government its quota of grain in all 
istricts. 

August toth.—It was decided to mobilise bands of children in the 
harvest campaign, led by trained members of the Union of Young Com- 
munists, food, clothing and prizes being awarded for success. 

August 14th.—Reports were current in Moscow that an agreement 
had been reached between the Soviet and the Manchukuo railway 
authorities for the resumption of traffic on the C.E.R. to and from 
Vladivostock. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


Bulletin de l’ Institut Intermediare International, July, 1933. 
Text of Foreign Judgments (Reciprocal Enforcement) Act, 1933. (23 Geo. V, 
Ch. 13.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 5th, 1933. 
Convention on the working of Air Lines (extracts and commentary) providing 
for co-operation between the State and private companies. 


Recovery, dated August 11th, 1933. 
Synopsis of documents submitted to the World Economic Conference. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
14th-28th 5th Biennial Conference of Institute of Pacific 
Relations . ‘ 


16th-20th International Women’s Congress Chicago 
2Ist-28th 3rd International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists as Bad Eilsen 
21st Conference of 31 wheat exporting and importing 
countries .. London 
22nd-25th International Maritime Committee ™ Oslo 
27th-29th 2nd Regional Conference of the Rotary Inter- 
national 
6th-7th Permanent International Conference of Private 
Organisations for the Protection of Migrants Geneva 
21st-23rd General Assembly of the International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Commercial Travellers 
and Agents Ae ike ... Lausanne 
22nd *73rd Session of League Council . oe ... Geneva 
25th *14th Session of League Assembly — ... Geneva 
oth *Meeting of Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference ; 
16th *Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference wos wits ote 


Lausanne 


Geneva 


Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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